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Escapism 

Wings  nutter  free 

Escaping  pins  that  held 

And  dust  that  covered. 

The  nervous  sensations  subsided 

Under  the  sun's  warmth, 

A  smile. 

The  wind,  tickling  black-tipped  wings, 

Controlled  and  sent  her  on  the  way, 

Floating. 

Over  fields  of  flowers 

And  seas  of  colors, 

Always  tempted  .  .  .  further. 

Teased  and  tickled  onward 

To  one  purple  poppy. 

That  dreaded,  wonderful  poppy 

Whose  perfume  wafted  the  butterfly,  bye! 

Passions  of  the  moment 

Seized  her  euphoric  soul, 

A  silhouette  against  a  purple  sky. 

Lara  Vick 


Jennifer  Root 


The  Hill 

Steam  rises  from  the  wet  road  — 

a  misty  curtain  hiding  what  lies  beyond: 

perhaps  a  motorist, 

stranded, 

needs  a  home  to  phone  for  help 

or  a  glass  of  water; 
perhaps  a  child  under  a  flickering  streetlamp, 

unable  to  go  home, 

watches  littered  warships  in  the  gutter 

floating  soldiers  into  the  dark; 
perhaps  nothing 

lies  but  darkness 

and  the  other  side  of  a  hill. 

Silence. 

Donald  Yessick 


Slipping  in  Church 

I'd  stopped  to  talk  to  a  friend  and  was  a  little  late  entering  the  sanctuary.  I  wondered  cooly  whether 
or  not  she'd  saved  me  a  seat.  I  walked  over  and  found  (to  my  secret  satisfaction)  a  vacant  seat  on  the 
outside  end  of  the  aisle,  right  next  to  her. 

I  sat  down  just  in  time.  The  minister  was  approaching  the  lectern  to  make  his  announcements.  He 
told  us  all  "hello"  and  especially  welcomed  the  visitors.  He  said  that  the  Dillard's  had  a  new  little  girl  who 
weighed  eight  pounds  and  eight  ounces.  He  said  that  Mrs.  Sheppard  had  been  released  from  the  hospital, 
reminded  us  of  the  board  meeting  on  Thursday,  and  thanked  all  the  ladies  who'd  cooked  for  the  covered 
dish  supper  (which  I'd  considered  a  religious  experience  in  itself). 

I  held  my  hand  over  the  air  conditioning  vent  to  feel  the  cool  air  and  then  we  all  stood  and  sang,  "G 
For  A  Thousand  Tongues." 

We  knocked  out  a  quick  creed  or  two  and  the  ushers  went  forward  to  get  the  offering  plates.  They 
took  up  the  offering  and  we  sang  another  hymn.  Then  men  crossed  their  legs  and  women  hushed  the  kids 
as  the  minister  began  to  preach. 

I  was  paying  attention.  I  really  was.  Then,  how  slightly,  she  moved  her  foot  such  that  it  touched  my 
ankle.  That's  all  it  was,  and  I  wondered  if  it  had  been  intentional.  Then  she  slowly  began  to  move  her 
foot  up  and  down  ,  maybe  an  eighth  of  an  inch  at  a  time.  It  probably  took  twenty  seconds  to  go  either 
way.  She  didn't  move  another  muscle,  though,  and  there  is  no  way  anyone  around  us  could  have  known 
what  she  was  doing. 

I  put  my  arm  around  her  as  casually  as  a  yawn.  She  responded  by  inching  over  a  little  closer.  I  felt 
strong. 

Then  she  moved  her  foot  away  from  my  leg  and  I  thought  the  party  was  over.  But  she  simultaneously 
unfolded  her  arms  and  put  her  left  hand  next  to  my  leg,  as  if  to  prop  herself  up  on  it.  Her  little  finger 
moved  just  a  bit  on  my  leg.  It's  funny  how  little  it  takes  to  get  a  man's  blood  zipping  sometimes. 

After  a  minute  or  two,  she  stopped.  Her  little  finger  was  still  touching  my  leg,  it  just  wasn't  moving.  I 
thought  about  her  soft  hair.  I  thought  about  her  roast  beef  and  her  independent  will  and  her  tiny  waistline. 
I  wished  we  were  in  a  little  cabin  on  Smith  Lake.  Then  she  started  doing  figure  eights  with  her  little  finger 
and  I  was  smoothly  awakened  from  my  daydreaming. 

I  still  had  my  arm  around  her  and  I  squeezed  her  shoulder  very  slowly  and  inconspicuously.  She 
pinched  my  leg  between  the  pew  and  her  fingernail. 

We  sat  motionless  for  the  rest  of  the  sermon.  I  paid  attention  to  the  last  four  or  five  minutes  but  was 
too  lost  to  make  sense  of  it.  I  must  confess  that  if  she'd  not  been  my  wife,  my  thoughts  would  have  been 
immoral. 

The  minister  wound  up  his  portion  of  the  service  and  the  choir  sang  the  benediction.  The  congregation 
relaxed  and  stood  and  the  low  murmur  of  post-church  small  talk  filled  the  sanctuary.  I  whispered  into  her 
ear  that  I  wanted  to  go  straight  home  and  make  love  to  her.  She  nodded  in  agreement. 

So,  I  handed  her  the  stick  I  use  to  walk  with  (it  keeps  me  from  falling  off  cliffs  and  stepping  on  small 
dogs).  She  laid  it  across  her  lap  and  I  took  hold  of  the  handles  on  her  wheelchair.  I  bent  down  and  told 
her  that  she  was  the  sexiest  woman  I'd  met  in  fifty-seven  years. 

"Turn  left,  Old  Man,  before  you  run  over  the  accolyte." 

"Watch  how  you  talk  to  me,  or  I'll  turn  you  loose  going  down  the  ramp." 

She  didn't  say  a  word.  She  just  did  a  little  figure  eight  on  the  back  of  my  hand,  and  we  rolled  on 
down  the  aisle. 

Jeff  Talley 


Winner  of  Outstanding  Photography  Award 


Ryan  Goodman 


After  the  Rain 

After  it  rains 

there  is  a  sweet  smell. 

The  ground  steams 

quiet. 

A  dog  barks 

and  the  slam 

of  a  screen  door  echoes. 

There  is  the  drip  drop 

on  damp  wood 

A  car  sloshes  by. 

I  look  through 

the  water  distorted 

window  panes 

and  see  a  blurred 

world. 

Georgia  Goff 


Kim  and  Jim 


Ila  patted  her  bottom  to  see  if  she  had  been 
sitting  in  water.  Ker  brother  Neal  walked  onto 
the  porch  and  stared  at  her.  He  was  holding  the 
keys  to  the  car,  on  the  keychain  that  Ila  gave  then- 
father  for  Christmas.  Ila  crossed  her  arms  and 
leaned  against  the  porch  railing. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  store  or  not?"  Neal 
asked  her. 

"Who  said  you  could  drive?" 

"Daddy." 

"His  car?" 

"Mama's  got  the  truck." 

Ila  walked  over  to  the  new  Mustang  and  got 
into  the  passenger  seat.  The  Mustang  had  a  digital 
clock.  Ila  watched  it  change. 

When  they  walked  into  the  store,  Neal  looked 
up  into  the  circular  mirror  that  was  hung  to  stop 
shoplifters.  He  noticed  that  Ila's  hair  was  sticking 
up  on  top.  Ila  leaned  onto  the  jewelry  case  and 
tried  to  find  the  pricetag  on  a  pair  of  earrings. 
Neal  bumped  her  arm.  "Come  on,  Mama  wants 
fly-strips." 

Ila  followed  him.  As  she  passed  the  cosmet- 
ics counter,  she  slipped  a  lipstick  into  her  pocket. 
When  they  got  back  in  the  car,  Ila  pulled  it  out  of 
her  pocket. 

"Look  what  1  got." 

"That's  nothing,"  Neal  said.  "Look  at  this." 
He  pulled  two  pouches  of  tobacco  out  of  his  pocket. 

"When  did  you  do  that?"   Ila  asked  him. 

"When  the  lady  went  for  change." 

"Can  I  have  some?" 

"Get  your  own." 

"I  gave  you  a  whole  pack  of  cigarettes  last 
week." 

Neal  hesitated.  "Well,  all  right.  You  can  have 
one  but  we're  even." 

"You  can  use  my  lipstick  whenever  you  want." 

"Thanks,  you  can  use  my  jockstrap." 

"Well,  you  can  use  my  bra." 

"Well,  you  can  use  a  bath."  Neal  laughed 
loudly. 


Ila  hit  him  on  the  arm. 

Pulling  up  their  road,  Neal  had  a  perfect  view 
of  their  house  and  yard.  Unpainted,  grayed  boards 
stuck  out  in  the  front,  like  the  white  hairs  in  an 
angora  sweater.  An  array  of  plastic  toys  littered 
che  front  yard,  a  grassless,  circular  path  of  dirt. 
The  toys,  though  covered  with  dirt,  were  the  only 
sources  of  color.  The  house,  the  ground  it  sat  on, 
the  surrounding  trees  were  all  various  shades  of 
gray,  not  at  all  distinct  against  the  gray  sky.  The 
new  Mustang  was  red,  but  Neal  expected  it  to 
change  color  each  time  he  saw  it.  As  Ila  walked  to 
the  house  her  hair,  her  eyes,  all  but  the  newly 
drawn  pink  lipstick,  faded  into  the  blur.  Neal 
watched  his  own  hands  to  see  if  his  flesh  would 
ashen. 

Ila  headed  straight  for  the  kitchen  and 
straight  for  the  refrigerator.  She  didn't  trust  a 
soul  in  the  house.  She  was  only  slightly  relieved 
to  see  that  the  Dr.  Peppers  she  bought  with  her 
own  money  were  still  in  the  refrigerator.  She  cal- 
culated on  how  many  hours  it  had  been  since  her 
last  one,  and  decided  to  drink  one  immediately. 

Neal  yelled  at  his  mother  to  come  and  get 
the  fly-strips,  but  she  didn't  hear  him  because  she 
was  gone.  He  yelled  at  the  twins  to  come  and  get 
the  fly-  strips,  but  they  were  out  in  the  treehouse 
playing  with  matches.  Neal's  father  yelled  back 
at  Neal  to  shut  up,  as  he  was  trying  to  sleep.  Ila 
turned  on  the  television  set. 

Neal  and  Ila  had  a  chance  to  buy  a  ticket  to 
the  Junior-Senior  prom  .  Neal  thought  about  it. 
As  a  senior,  he  thought,  he  could  probably  get 
a  freshman  girl  to  go  with  him.  He  didn't  know 
many.  He  knew  one  with  red  hah  who  was  in  his 
biology  class.  Neal  imagined  driving  her  to  the 
Varsity  Restaurant  in  the  Mustang.  The  next  day 
in  class  he  decided  to  ask  her. 

Neal  took  his  time  to  ask  the  girl  with  red 
hah.  She  took  her  time  to  answer,  telling  Neal 
that  her  mother  would  need  to  know  who  he  was. 
Neal  agreed  to  wait  and  the  next  day  was  rewarded 


by  the  girl's  acceptance.  He  bought  two  tickets  for 
the  prom. 

On  the  way  home  from  school,  Ila  stopped  at 
the  drugstore  to  buy  some  gum.  After  they  had 
started  walking  again,  she  confronted  him. 

"I  heard  you're  going  to  the  prom  with  some 
freshman  girl." 

"What  about  it?" 

"Does  Daddy  know?" 

"No.  He  don't  care.  It's  not  his  money." 

Ila  squinted  her  eyes  and  her  gum  shifted  to 
her  other  cheek.   "Where'd  you  get  the  money?" 

"From  the  cans  I  collected." 

Ila  stopped  walking.  Her  voice  rumbled. 
"You  mean  that  we  collected.  Half  that's  mine." 

"All  of  it's  mine." 

"Not.  You  can't  spend  my  money.  You  can't 
take  my  money  and  spend  it  on  some  girl.  I'll  tell 
Daddy  and  he  won't  let  you  take  the  car."  Ila's 
voice  carried  up  over  the  field  that  ran  along  their 
road.  Neal  watched  her,  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
her  dried  out  hair  whipping  in  her  face.  She  had 
the  look  of  a  witch  about  her.  Neal  turned  and 
walked  toward  home. 

"Neal!"  she  screamed.  Ila  stood  and  listened 
to  her  voice  echo. 

"Neal!"  she  screamed  again,  making  the  word 
two  syllables. 

When  Ila  opened  the  kitchen  pantry,  she  saw 
that  there  were  two  Kim  and  Jim  Strawberry 
Snackcakes  left  in  the  box.  Kim  and  Jim  stared 
down  at  her,  then  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  blue  eyes 
glowing  against  the  background  of  their  brown 
cowboy  suits.  Ila  took  one  of  the  snackcakes  and 
hide  the  other  in  the  Quaker  Oats  box,  behind  the 
syrup  and  the  corn  oil  and  other  brown  sticky  bot- 
tles. She  knew  that  she  was  safe  from  discovery 
because  the  twins  were  watching  television  with 
the  volume  turned  all  the  way  up  and  Neal  was 
tuning  the  truck. 

Ila  took  the  snackcake  into  her  room  and  lay 
down  on  the  bed  with  it.  She  had  a  special  system 


of  eating  it.  After  taking  off  the  cellophane,  she 
separated  each  layer  of  the  cake  and  ate  it  from  the 
bottom  up,  saving  the  icing  for  last.  She  threw  the 
cellophane  on  the  floor,  rolled  over  and  fell  asleep. 

Neal  didn't  tell  his  father  that  he  was  going 
to  the  prom  until  the  day  before.  He  walked  into 
the  front  bedroom  where  his  father  was  reading 
the  paper  and  made  a  statement  of  his  intent. 

"What  prom?"   his  daddy  asked. 

"The  Junior-Senior  prom  at  school.  I'm  tak- 
ing a  nice  girl.   It's  tomorrow  night." 

"Are  you  asking  for  money?" 

"No,  I  don't  need  any." 

"Ask  him  where  he  got  his,"  Ila  shouted  from 
the  kitchen  where  she  was  drying  dishes. 

Then-  father  looked  into  the  kitchen.  Ila  was 
squinting.   "Where'd  you  get  it,  boy?" 

"Some  old  cans  I  collected,"  Neal  answered. 

"Is  that  right  Ila?"   her  daddy  shouted  at  her. 

Ila  squinted  harder.   "Oh  yes  sir.  It's  right." 

Neal  looked  at  her  and  waited  for  her  to  tell 
him  the  rest.  Ila  looked  back  at  him  and  Neal 
looked  away,  down  at  his  feet  and  then  back  to 
her. 

"Hah  of  it's  hers,"  Neal  said. 

"What?"   his  father  asked.   "Ila?" 

"Yes  sir,  "  Ila  answered,  sticking  her  hand  in 
the  greasy  dishwater  and  coming  up  with  a  jelly 
glass. 

"You  gonna  let  your  brother  have  your  half?" 

"I  could  pay  her  back,"  Neal  mumbled. 

"That  seems  fair  enough  don't  it.  Well,  boy, 
you  can  go  if  you  don't  need  me  to  give  you  any 
money.    You'll  be  wanting  the  car  though,  won't 

you?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"Your  Mama  will  have  to  take  me  to  work  in 
the  truck.  Ila,  you  gonna  go  over  to  your  grand- 
daddy's  tomorrow  night?" 

"No  sir." 

"Your  Mama's  taking  the  twins.  They're  all 
gonna  go  down  to  the  Mud  Bog." 


Winner  of  Outstanding  Prose  Award 


"No  thanks,"  Ilasaid,  dropping  the  glass  back 
in  the  sink. 

"All  right  then.  Here  you  go,  boy."  Neal's 
father  handed  Neal  the  car  keys. 

"Thank  you,"  Neal  answered  him,  but  he  was 
staring  at  Ila. 

Neal  took  his  time  preparing  for  the  prom. 
He  took  a  bath  and  washed  his  entire  body.  He 
put  on  the  pale  blue  suit  that  he  had  worn  to  his 
grandmother's  funeral,  and  never  again  since.  The 
black  arm-band  was  still  pinned  to  the  sleeve. 

Ila  listened  to  her  brother  while  he  was  in 
the  bathroom.  She  could  hear  splashing  and  an 
occasional  squeak  of  skin  against  porcelain.  She 
planned  her  evening  around  his  departure.  As 
soon  as  he  left  she  would  be  alone  in  the  house. 
She  had  saved  a  Dr.  Pepper  and  the  last  snack- 
cake  which  she  planned  to  eat  halfway  through  the 
Friday  night  movie.  She  was  biding  her  time. 

Neal  left  by  the  back  door  so  he  wouldn't  see 
Ila.  She  watched  him  pull  out  of  the  yard.  Neal 
saw  her  turn  from  the  window  as  he  put  the  car 
in  drive. 

Ila.  looked  at  the  empty  living  room.  The  si- 
lence was  startling.  She  left  the  lights  off  as  she 
walked  into  Neal's  room.  Sitting  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed,  she  pulled  a  cigarette  out  of  her  bra  and 
lit  it. 

Neal  followed  the  map  the  red-haired  girl  had 
given  him  and  pulled  up  in  front  of  her  trailer  ten 
minutes  early.  While  he  was  waiting  he  tried  to 
see  if  he  could  get  a  look  at  anyone  walking  around 
inside,  but  the  Venetian  blinds  were  closed.  Fi- 
nally, the  clock  changed  to  seven  and  he  got  out 
of  the  car.  The  red-haired  girl  opened  the  door. 
Her  mother  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  eating  a 
hotdog. 

"1  have  to  be  back  by  ten,"  the  red-haired  girl 
said. 

"Have  a  nice  time,"  her  mother  called. 
At  nine  o'clock  Ila  took  the  Dr.  Pepper  from 
the   refrigerator.     When  she  opened  the  Quaker 


Oats  box,  the  Kim  and  Jim  Strawberry  Snackcake 
was  gone.  A  small  pile  of  blanched  oats  stared  her 
in  the  face.  Ila  calmly  put  the  box  back  in  its  place 
and  went  to  find  a  ruler.  The  shelf  was  four  feet 
high  and  a  foot  deep.  The  twins  couldn't  reach 
it;  her  parents  wouldn't  reach  it.  Ila  put  the  ruler 
back  and  went  into  her  father's  room. 

Neal  sat  on  the  bleachers  in  the  gym  and 
watched  his  date  dance  with  a  football  player.  At 
nine-thirty  he  walked  up  to  her. 

"Excuse  me  Gina,"  he  said,  too  quietly  to  be 
heard  above  the  music,  "We  better  go  if  you  want 
to  get  home  on  time." 

"Is  this  your  date?"  the  football  player  asked 
Gina. 

"Yeah."   She  laughed. 

The  football  player  looked  at  Neal.  "Don't 
you  live  up  on  Roper  Hill?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah,"  Neal  answered.  As  they  walked  out 
of  the  gym  Neal's  date  turned  around  and  shouted 
to  the  football  player,  "I'll  see  you  Monday!" 

At  the  door  to  her  trailer,  the  red-haired  girl 
kissed  Neal  quickly  on  the  cheek.  "I  had  a  real  nice 
time,"  she  said  and  closed  the  door. 

"Me  too,"  Neal  answered.  He  could  hear  the 
volume  on  the  T.V.  being  turned  up  as  he  walked 
away. 

Pulling  up  to  the  house,  Neal  noticed  all  the 
lights  in  the  yard  were  off.  He  walked  slowly  up 
to  the  porch,  afraid  of  tripping  on  a  toy.  When  he 
walked  into  the  living  room,  Ila  was  sitting  on  the 
couch  holding  then  daddy's  pistol.  She  aimed  and 
shot  him  in  the  leg. 

Neal  didn't  feel  himself  fall,  but  he  felt  the 
blood  on  his  thigh.  Ila  didn't  move  from  the  couch. 
His  eyes  were  parallel  with  her  ankles.  She  was 
barefoot. 

"How  was  the  dance?"  Ila  asked  him.  Neal 
rolled  over  and  groaned. 


Rebecca  Gilman 


Winner  of  Outstanding  Art  Award 
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Whitney  Hamilton 


A  Recent  Dream 

At  two  in  the  morning,  eating  an  orange, 
I  know  my  nerves  have  done  their  work. 

The  lamp  will  burn  in  the  wirdow. 
And  1  will  hope  the  dawn  distracts  me. 

The  gut  knots,  twists. 

My  hands  will  not  release  their  grip 

On  love  and  fright,  soul  and  world— sea  and  sky: 

The  crescent  moon  climbs  up  to  steeper  height. 
I  set  down  my  book,  open  the  door, 

And  walk  into  the  ocean  of  night. 
It  takes  my  ankles,  knees,  and  waist. 

I  sink  dizzily  to  its  floor. 
Meteors  swirl  in  flickering  light. 

The  currents  take  me  and  whirl 

I  wake  in  a  dim  wood  of  terror, 
Drugged — things  bend,  grow — then  ill: 

I  see  practitioners  of  power,  embroiled 

With  the  smoothest  doers  of  snake — coiled — 

They  strike  with  chilly  skill — 

In  this,  the  obscurest  night  of  nil — 

I  writhe  by  a  grinning  lake 


!  I 


New  peelings  fall  from  an  orange. 
I  go  to  my  desk  and  think  some  lines. 

What  are  these  forty  years 

But  the  blur  of  ground  in  a  whippet's  eye. 

Only  love  captures  love.  Only  fear  keeps  failing. 
The  face  in  the  mirror  studies  me- — then  blurs 

On  the  stairs,  my  knuckles  tighten  on  the  railing 

I  wake.  In  the  dawn's  calm  gray 
My  book,  desk,  and  lamp  are  dim: 

In  a  vast  celestial  desert  we  spin  from  center. 
My  eyes — pulled — twist  toward  eternity. 

The  room  smells  of  an  orange  grove; 
Its  branches  stir  in  a  strong  wind. 

Hunger  stuns  me.  I  take  an  orange  in  hand, 

William  M.  Ramsey 
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Glenn  DiNella 
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The  Sun  Rained  Down 

The  sun  rained  down  through  the  branches. 

Beads  of  sweat  upon 

Her  neck. 

I  placed  the  plates  and  silverware 

Back  in  the  basket. 

Wind  rippling  her  white  dress. 

She  leaned  backwards  resting 

Her  head  on  the  ground. 

I  poured  us 

More  wine. 

We  watched  the  robins  steal  our 

Bread  crumbs. 

Glimpses  of 

Her  body  beneath  the  lace. 

Taking  the  raspberries  from 

My  hand. 

She  ate  them 

One  by  one. 

Her  shoes  slipped  of  easily 

Exposing 

Her  toes. 

I  laid  them  aside. 

Her  back  against  the  blanket. 

Eyes  speaking  softly 

I  bent  over 

Her. 

The  taste  of  raspberries  still  lingered. 
Jim  McAnally 
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Tightrope 

I'm  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair 

(In  the  middle 
of  space) 
Balancing  on  a  tight  rope 
that  rustles 

in  the  breeze-blowing  darkness. 
The  spotlights  on  me 

and  I  know 
these  are  faces  watching  me 
blankly  (and  I  know). 

I  can  feel  the  sweat  glistening 
down  my  face 
as  I  nod 

and  smile  a  tear 

and  pretend  to  make  contact  with  the  black 
(listen  to  me) 

Void, 
balancing  and  pretending  or  falling 

(which  would  be  easier?) 
I  dropped  my  dark  glasses  long  ago 
(after  a  while,  I  heard  a  hollow  echo  clank 
Then  a  return  to  the  steady  hiss  in  my  brain). 
My  clothes  have  frayed,  tattered,  and  flown 

over  the  years. 
I  am  alone  here 
under  a  thousand  gazes. 
If  I  could  maybe  .  .  . 
remember  ...  a  joke 
— but  they're  all  old 
and  make  it  worse. 
I  need  something  new. 
"Tell  me  a  joke!"   I  scream, 
"Goddamn  it,  tell  me  a  joke!" 
I  hear  a  slight  murmuring 

out  there 
Resuming  my  sleep-smile 
I  scan  the  sky  once  more 
for  a  star 

as  I  listen  to  the  hiss 
balancing  and  pretending  or  falling 

(which  would  be  easier?) 
sink  or  swim 
sink  or  swim 
sink  or  swim 
ink 

Ted  Haigler 
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Temporary  Paralysis 

The  student  glances  at  the  clock,  waiting 
for  the  hour  when  his  lameness  will  be  healed. 
Papers  shuffle,  bodies  writhe  with  numbness, 
eyelids  flutter  shut. 

Outside  a  squirrel  breaks  across  the  grass, 
dusty  brown  fur  dully  gleaming. 
His  tail  twitches  like  a  snake 
while  he  digs  at  the  base  of  a  tree. 

A  metered  voice  drones,  as  someone  groans, 
while  outside  the  window,  sun  streams  down. 
He  sits,  immobilized;  in  his  desk,  a 
wheelchair  without  wheels. 

Burt  Oliver 
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Ryan  Goodman 
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Going  to  College 

Hung  on  my  parents'  bedroom  wall  is  a  framed  color  poster  of  me  dressed  in  a  cowboy  suit.  I  am  two 
years  old  and  sitting  on  a  training  potty.  My  parents  are  obsessed  with  putting  everything  my  sister  and 
I  do  on  pictures,  sometimes  posters. 

Last  year  was  my  first  year  of  college.  I  was  excited  but  scared.  My  mother  bought  and  packed 
everything  for  me.  My  bed  looked  like  a  small  "7- Eleven".  It  was  covered  with  bars  of  soap,  bottles  of 
shampoo,  sticks  of  deodorant,  and  every  other  college  necessity.  Throughout  the  entire  packing  process, 
there  were  camera  flashes  from  every  angle.  Each  parent  would  take  pictures  of  everyone  packing.  I  even 
had  to  take  pictures  of  them  packing.  There  are  twenty-four  photograph  albums  on  our  shelf.  My  mother 
wanted  to  make  it  twenty-five  in  one  weekend.  I  had  promised  myself  to  tolerate  being  a  movie  star  for 
this  weekend. 

I  went  to  bed  the  night  before  we  left  with  butterflies.  I  would  not  see  my  cat  until  Thanksgiving. 
When  we  got  up  the  next  morning  all  we  would  have  to  do  was  shower,  dress,  and  leave.  The  car  was 
loaded  and  ready  to  go.  We  ate  breakfast  and  headed  for  Birmingham.  By  Montgomery  I  was  ready  to 
throw  up.  Something  was  going  to  happen.  I  knew  I  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  when  my 
parents  left,  but  I  did  not  know  why.  As  we  drove  by  the  "Birmingham-Southern  College,  Next  Right" 
sign,  my  mother  took  its  picture.  I  suddenly  remembered  the  photograph  album  that  had  been  made  for 
my  sister's  college  arrival  two  years  before  mine.  Every  page  had  a  picture  of  Laura  in  front  of  every  sign 
in  Sewanee.  She  was  in  front  of  every  sign  at  Sewanee.  Now  it  was  my  turn. 

The  Birmingham-Southern  sign  in  front  of  the  President's  home  was  the  first  photograph  area.  My 
father  stopped  the  car  across  the  street  from  the  sign.  "Let's  get  a  few  pictures  in  front  of  the  Birmingham- 
Southern  sign!"  he  said.  "Oh  Lord!"  ran  through  my  mind.  If  I  did  not  get  my  picture  taken  in  front  of 
the  sign  my  parents  would  never  forgive  me.  If  I  did  I  would  feel  like  an  idiot  the  first  day  at  college.  I 
was  nervous  about  being  in  a  strange  environment  and  my  parents  wanted  me  to  stand  in  front  of  a  sign 
while  they  took  pictures.  I  told  them  very  politely,  I  would  rather  not  get  my  picture  taken  in  front  of  the 
sign  while  the  entire  college  drove  by.  There  were  even  a  few  men  working  on  the  grounds  that  would  get 
to  watch  the  photograph  session.  Mother  and  Father  insisted  as  I  refused.  My  mother  started  crying  as 
Dad  said,  "Look  what  you  are  doing  to  your  mother!"  I  slowly  blended  the  sound  of  Dad's  talking  with 
Mother's  crying  and  turned  them  down.  I  shut  them  out  and  turned  to  stare  at  the  sign.  It  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  prepared  just  for  me.  The  bushes  were  neatly  trimmed,  the  grass  was  neatly  cut,  and  the  bricks 
with  the  letters  embedded  in  them  were  neatly  cleaned.  As  I  stared  at  the  sign  and  the  noise  began  to 
i  Iter  back  in,  I  knew  1  would  not  be  sad  when  they  left.  Once  again,  my  mother  explained  that  she  and 
Father  would  do  anything  for  me  and  I  would  not  do  one  little  thing  for  them.  I  gave  in.  I  liked  the  smell 
of  freshly-cut  grass  until  that  day. 

I  had  my  picture  taken  in  front  of  that  sign  from  every  angle.  After  a  few  were  taken  I  started  to  head 
for  the  car.  My  father  said,  "One  more."  I  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets  and  balled  up  my  fists  to  keep 
from  screaming.  The  peacli  fuzz  on  my  face  stood  on  end  as  sweat  broke  out  on  my  forehead.  When  we 
finished,  Dad  said,  "That  didn't  hurt,  did  it?"  I  just  mumbled  and  sank  back  into  the  car.  Mother  smiled 
and  said  excitedly,  "Let's  go  fix  up  his  room!" 

They  were  happy  now.  All  they  wanted  were  a  few  pictures.  I  have  already  accepted  the  fact  that 
when  my  future  wife  and  I  marry,  Mother  and  Father  will  be  taking  pictures  and  arranging  furniture  in 
our  new  house. 

Sammy  Busby 
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Sound  of  Heavy  Rain 

"It's  raining  character  2." 

"Oh,  I  thought  it  was  the  prancing  and 

pawing  of  each  tiny  hoof.1' 
"No,  it's  squirrel  races  on  the  roof." 
"No,  it's  upstairs  table-tennis." 
"No,  Hong  Kong  Ping  Pong." 
"Ricocheting  dew." 
"Floral  cough  drops." 
"Frog  lotion." 
"Ocean  particles." 
"Mud  maker." 
"Dust  wetter." 
"Sock  soaker." 
"Mower  ruster." 
"Bird  shower." 
"Separated  waterfall." 
"Rain?" 

Colette  Barrett 
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Duties  of  the  Pitchman 

I  met  the  old  hags  up  on  kudzu  cliff 

Beneath  ancient  boards  and  in  wind  exposed  rooms 

Chewing  spiders  with  plastic  teeth  and  they  asked 

Did  I  want  to  work  here 

Did  I  wish  to  work  hard  from  dusk  until  dawn 

Mending  infected  asphalt 

Losing  fingers  to  the  cold 

Sleeping  in  their  dusty  wooden  closets 

Breathing  the  greenish  mold  dust 

They  would  decompose  just  for  me 

I  could  watch  the  whole  thing 

dangling  from  the  wire  over  the  rust  pit 

Joe  Goldstein 
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Hundred  Dollar  Bill 


I  never  figured  I'd  wind  up  killing  anyone.  I 
just  didn't  expect  it.  I've  done  a  lot  of  things  I 
never  expected,  but  none  of  them  was  a  big  deal, 
afterwards.  Murder  is — I  don't  know,  different 
somehow.  It's  not  like  burglary  or  dealing  auto 
parts  or  any  other  business.  It  leaves  you  dis- 
located, like  maybe  the  world  is  off-balance  and 
won't  fix  itself.  That's  how  it  is  for  me  anyway. 
I  can't  explain  it,  because  I  don't  understand  it, 
but  it's  like  everything  I  ever  believed  in  is  open  to 
question,  and  nothing  is  certain  anymore.  I  didn't 
mean  to  do  it,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  Lenny  had 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  I  didn't.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that.  The  lack  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
or  so  I've  heard.  I  believe  it  now.  Lenny  made  me 
believe  it. 

Lenny  lived  two  doors  down  from  me,  on  Sev- 
enth Street.  We  weren't  buddies  or  anything,  but 
I  was  always  friendly  to  him.  I'd  wave  and  say 
hello  or  whatever,  and  he  would  nod.  He  didn't 
smile  or  talk  much.  Odd  guy,  but  I've  known 
plenty  of  odder  ones,  in  Spanish  Town.  That's 
what  my  neighborhood  is  called,  but  I  don't  know 
why.  S  ant  an  a  and  Garcia  are  the  only  Chicanos  in 
it.  It's  the  oldest  neighborhood  in  the  city,  and  the 
houses  are  all  different.  They  have  character,  even 
though  a  lot  of  them,  including  the  one  I  rent,  are 
falling  apart.  A  nice  community,  if  you  know  how 
to  watch  your  back.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people 
in  Spanish  Town:  those  who  lock  then  doors  and 
those  who  find  themselves  locked  out.  I  fit  in  both 
categories,  I  guess.  I  live  there  because  it's  cheap 
and  also  I  can't  afford  to  leave. 

Anyway,  last  night  I  was  at  Grimm's  Gro- 
cery for  a  jug  of  milk  and  I  got  in  line  behind 
Lenny.  I  said  hi  and  he  nodded.  He  bought  a 
six-pack,  I  don't  remember  what  kind- something 
cheap.  Lavonne  was  behind  the  register,  and  ugly 
as  ever.    Lenny  pulled  out  his  wallet,  a  tattered, 


imitation  black  leather  job,  and  I  glanced  in  when 
he  opened  it.  A  hundred  dollar  bill  and  a  five.  He 
pulled  out  the  five. 

I  was  surprised,  and  my  mind  was  working 
furiously,  but  I  kept  casual.  I  sorta  liked  Lenny, 
I  don't  know  why.  But  that  hundred  would  be 
mine — no  question  on  that  point.  If  life  has  taught 
me  anything,  it's  that  personal  attachments  never 
carry  weight  when  it  comes  to  business.  That 
means  women,  family,  casual  acquaintances,  and 
everyone. 

There's  something  about  a  hundred  dollar 
bill.  Something  magical.  If  it  was  two  fifties,  or 
five  twenties,  it  wouldn't  have  hit  me  quite  the 
same  way.  But  a  hundred  dollar  bill  is  special, 
and  I  had  to  have  it. 

I  bought  my  milk  with  a  handful  of  change 
and  gave  Lavonne  the  nickel  I  owed  her.  I  told  her 
she  looked  nice,  which  was  a  friendly  joke  and  a 
habit.  To  her  it  was  a  friendly  habit.  I  was  always 
friendly  to  Lavonne,  even  though  I  couldn't  stand 
her  more  than  a  minute. 

Halfway  down  the  block  I  caught  up  with 
Lennny,  before  he  turned  down  Seventh  Street. 

"Hey  neighbor,"  I  said.  He  stopped  and 
turned  and  nodded.  "I  hadn't  seen  you  in  a  couple 
of  days.  How  you  been?" 

"Busy,"  he  answered.  We  walked  together  un- 
der dark,  burned-out  streetlights.  I  had  on  my 
long  coat  and  my  knife  was  in  my  pocket. 

We  came  to  his  house  first,  and  he  surprised 
me  for  the  second  time.  "Come  in  and  have  a 
beer?"  he  asked.  I  had  been  figuring  how  to  get 
in,  and  he  invited  me.  It  was  a  first. 

"Sure,  thanks."  I  followed  him  to  the  door 
and  waited  while  he  unlocked  it.  "I'll  show  you  my 
library,  John.  Do  you  read  much?"  "Sometimes," 
I  said,  which  was  the  truth.  The  hinges  creaked  a 
little  when  the  door  opened. 
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Inside,  I  pulled  my  knife  out.  "Put  your  wal- 
let on  the  table,  Lenny.  Keep  your  mouth  shut 
and  you  won't  get  hurt." 

He  turned  around  and  looked  at  me,  and  did 
something  I  never  saw  him  do  before.   He  smiled. 

"Do  you  believe  that  a  two-bit  vagrant  like 
you  can  stand  in  my  house  and  demand  my  money, 
and  get  away  with  it?" 

We  stood  there  for  awhile  and  I  started  to  get 
uncomfortable.  The  place  was  dark,  with  shadows 
everywhere.  The  gas-heat  fire,  built  into  the  old 
fireplace,  danced  and  flickered.  I  jabbed  the  knife 
at  him,  and  he  stopped  smiling. 

"On  the  table,  Lenny,"  I  said.  He  nodded 
and  did  it,  while  I  held  the  knife.  Then  he  stared 
at  me,  and  I  could  see  the  fire  jumping,  reflected 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  breathing  hard.  Suddenly 
he  rushed  me  like  an  animal.  I  was  shocked  and 
jumped  back,  but  he  came  on,  and  the  knife  went 
in  his  belly,  clean  up  to  my  hand. 

He  was  about  my  height,  and  stood  eye  to  eye 
with  me,  our  noses  almost  touching.  He  clutched 
at  my  shoulders.  "Enjoy  that  money,  John.  But 
don't  forget  it  has  blood  on  it." 

I  pushed  him  away  with  the  knife,  and  held 
on  to  it  as  he  fell.  He  was  bleeding  a  lot.  On 
the  floor  he  looked  up  and  smiled  again,  and  said 
something  completely  stupid.  He  said,  "So  mote 
it  be." 

I  lost  control  then,  I  guess.  I  don't  know  why. 
His  voice  was  nasty-sounding  and  I  was  disgusted 
and  frightened,  anyway.  I  hadn't  meant  to  stab 
him.  Just  rob  him.  I  figured  he  would  just  live 
with  that,  since  he  couldn't  prove  it.  Now  it  was 
too  late,  and  he  was  smiling  at  me,  and  I  lost  my 
head. 

I  held  the  knife  with  both  hands  and  drove 
it  straight  down  into  his  neck.  And  I  did  it  again 
five  or  six  times  until  1  could  stop.  Then  he  wasn't 


smiling.  He  was  trying  to  breathe,  only  he  was 
gurgling  instead.  There  was  blood  everywhere. 
Finally  he  stopped  moving  his  arms  and  legs. 

I  picked  up  his  wallet  and  my  milk.  The  door 
was  not  quite  closed,  so  I  kicked  it  open  and  left 
it  that  way.  I  was  careful  not  to  touch  anything, 
and  walked  to  my  house  on  the  grass.  It  looked 
like  rain,  which  was  good. 

I  got  in  and  made  sure  the  doors  were  locked. 
The  shades  were  down  already.  I  carried  every- 
thing to  the  bathroom  and  filled  the  tub.  Then 
I  stripped  off  all  my  clothes  and  washed  myself 
quickly.  I  got  out  of  the  tub  and  rinsed  off  the 
plastic  milk  jug  and  took  it  to  the  refrigerator, 
and  then  I  went  back  to  the  bathroom  and  threw 
my  bloody  clothes  in  the  tub  to  soak.  After  that  I 
sat  on  the  toilet  and  had  a  look  at  Lenny's  wallet. 

First  I  pulled  out  the  money — the  sweet  hun- 
dred and  two  ones.  I  put  it  on  the  back  of  the 
sink.  There  was  hardly  anything  else  in  there.  An 
I.D.  card — Stanley  L.  deFrancis.  I  never  knew  his 
last  name.  If  I  was  Stan  deFrancis  I'd  call  myself 
Lenny,  too.  There  was  a  card  that  looked  like  a 
business  card.  I  read  it  and  it  said,  "Do  what  thou 
wilt  shall  be  the  whole  of  the  law — A.  Crowley." 
On  the  other  side  was  "So  mote  it  be." 

I  laughed  at  that.  Lenny  was  a  loony,  and  I 
never  knew.  Still,  it  was  weird.  I  wondered  what 
in  hell  it  was  supposed  to  mean  and  put  the  cards 
back  in  the  wallet.  A  cold  chill  came  over  me.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  bathroom  naked,  so  I  went  to 
get  dressed.  I  came  back  and  let  the  red  water 
drain  out,  and  then  I  wrapped  my  clothes  up  in  a 
plastic  garbage  bag.  I  could  take  it  with  me  when 
I  did  laundry.  In  the  meantime  I  had  a  hundred 
and  two  dollars. 

I  put  the  knife  and  Lenny's  wallet  under  my 
mattress.  I  should 've  gotten  rid  of  them  both  right 
then  and  there,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  too  straight. 
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needed  to  get  some  air.  I  felt  like  the  rat-trap 
muse  was  gonna  shrink  up  and  sink  under  the 
jround.  If  Lenny  VI  had  a  thousand  instead  of  a 
lundred,  I  would  have  moved  out,  but  he  didn't. 

I  stuffed  the  money  in  my  pocket  and  walked 
jack  to  Grimm's.  I  was  hungry.  On  the  way  I 
aw  Lenny's  door  still  open.  I  had  to  fight  to  keep 
rom  looking  in. 

Once  I  was  in  the  little  store,  with  the  cheap 
voud  paneling  and  the  green  and  yellow  paint,  I 
elt  better.  Lavonne  flashed  me  a  semi-toothless 
grin. 

"Do  me  a  favor,  babe.     Break  a  big  bill  for 

J? 
me. 

She  leaned  close  to  me,  closer  than  I  wanted, 
and  whispered  "How  big  is  it?" 

This  was  my  cue  to  say  something  cute  like, 
"I'd  whip  it  out  and  show  you,  baby,  but  you'd 
faint,"  but  I  wasn't  in  the  mood. 

I  thought  about  asking  her  to  come  over  when 
she  got  off.  She  always  had  before.  She  wasn't  half 
bad  in  the  dark,  if  she  kept  her  mouth  shut.  But 
I  wasn't  in  the  mood  for  that  either.  What  I  was 
in  the  mood  for  was  just  company.  I  didn't  want 
to  touch  her,  or  touch  anybody.  I  just  was  scared 
to  be  alone.  But,  knowing  her,  she  wouldn't  have 
left  it  at  that. 

I  pulled  out  the  two  ones  and  threw  them  on 
the  counter.  "Big  bills,"  she  said,  but  I  ignored 
her  and  kept  fishing  in  my  pocket.  I  looked  over 
the  shelf  and  said,  "Chicken  sandwich."  She  rang 
it  up  and  picked  up  the  two  dollars. 

I  pulled  out  the  hundred  and  it  was  soaked 
witli  blood.  It  didn't  seem  possible,  but  it  was 
true.  I  stuffed  it  back  in.  My  fingers  were  bloody 
and  I  wiped  dark  stains  on  my  jeans.  I  started 
to  get  scared  and  my  hands  shook  as  I  spit  in 
them.  I  rubbed  them  together  to  get  the  blood 
out  from  around  my  fingernails.  Then  I  pretended 


the  diapers  and  the  pre-moistened  baby  butt  wiper 
napkins.   I  was  still  shaking. 

"Hey,  wha'd  you  do?  Pee  in  your  pants?"  said 
Lavonne.  I  almost  had.   I  tried  to  act  natural. 

"Hey,  Lavonne.   Do  you  know  how  many  ba- 
bies have  to  die  to  make  one  bottle  of  baby  oil?" 
"You're  sick,"   she  said.     "Here's  your  sand- 
wich."   I  walked  around  and  got  it. 

"Keep  the  change,"  I  said,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life. 

I  opened  the  door  and  it  was  raining.  The 
rain  got  heavier  as  I  walked  home. 

In  my  house,  with  the  doors  locked,  I  looked 
at  the  bill  again.  It  was  dry  and  green.  I  felt  pretty 
stupid,  but  still  scared.  I  decided  I  must  have 
imagined  it.  It  probably  got  wet  from  me  sweat- 
ing, and  I  imagined  the  rest.  Nothing  like  that 
ever  happened  before,  but  I  never  killed  anyone 
before,  either.  I  put  the  hundred  on  the  dresser 
and  ate  my  sandwich  and  went  to  bed.  In  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  I  was  asleep. 

In  a  dream  I  saw  Lenny,  and  he  was  smiling. 
There  was  a  mist  all  around  him,  and  it  was  dark 
and  he  was  dressed  in  black.  He  was  sitting  on  a 
goat.  He  had  a  crucifix  around  his  neck,  only  it 
was  upside  down.  He  was  holding  a  flashlight. 

"Ah,  John,"  he  said.   "Come  closer." 

I  didn't  want  to,  but  I  did. 

"You  see  what  you  have  done?  It  wasn't 
nice."  He  pointed  the  light  at  his  neck,  and  the 
wounds  opened  up,  just  like  I  made  them,  and 
blood  gushed  out. 

"You  think  I'm  dead,"  he  said. 

I  woke  up  then,  and  it  was  almost  daylight.  I 
was  sweating  like  crazy.  I  got  up  and  looked  on  the 
dresser.  The  hundred  was  still  there.  No  blood  on 
it. 

With  the  sun  coming  up,  as  I  walked  passed 
Lenny's   house,    1   saw    that   the   door   was   shut. 
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Someone  had  found  him,  but  no  police  were  there 
yet.  I  was  safe.  I  could  break  the  hundred,  and 
no  one  would  know  it  was  ever  Lenny's.  Then  I 
could  ditch  the  knife  and  the  wallet  and  wash  my 
clothes.  That  was  it.  No  fingerprints,  no  weapon, 
no  evidence.  I  felt  pretty  good  as  I  cut  across  the 
dewy  grass  on  the  corner. 

Ricky  Grimm  was  inside  the  store  making  cof- 
fee, but  he  hadn't  opened  up  yet.  That  was  okay.  I 
stood  around  in  the  doorway  and  watched  the  sky 
get  light.  I  could  hear  morning  trafic  noise  start 
to  build.  There  was  an  old  lady  down  the  street 
walking  her  dog.  1  noticed  my  pants  leg  was  wet. 

I  looked  down  and  saw  a  dark  stain  where 
my  pocket  was.  It  spread  out  around  the  pocket 
and  was  getting  bigger  as  I  watched.  A  drop  of 
something  trickled  over  my  knee.  I  lifted  my  pants 
leg  and  saw  a  red  line  down  to  my  sock  where 
another  stain  was  spreading.  It  was  blood. 

1  ran  home  pretty  fast.  I  thought  I  heard 
Lenny's  door  hinges  creak  as  I  went  by.  I  didn't 
stop.  I  got  into  my  house  and  ran  to  the  bathroom. 
I  pulled  out  the  bill.  A  drop  of  blood  dripped  of  of 
the  corner.  I  washed  it  in  the  sink  and  it  was  green 
agian.  Then,  while  I  held  it,  red  spots  appeared 
on  it,  and  I  threw  in  back  in  the  sink.  A  drop 
rolled  off  into  the  drain. 

Somehow  I  stumbled  into  the  kitchen  and 
washed  my  hands.  I  was  shaking  again  and  kept 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  Lenny  had  done  some- 
thing to  me,  but  I  couldn't  figure  out  what.  What- 
ever it  was,  wasn't  right. 


I  poured  a  glass  of  milk  and  got  it  up  to  my 
mouth  before  I  saw  it  wasn't  white,  but  red.  I 
dropped  it  and  the  glass  broke,  and  the  red  puddle 
spread  out  across  the  kitchen  floor.  I  backed  into 
the  bedroom  and  heard  a  steady  dripping  sound. 
I  was  too  scared  to  lift  the  mattress  and  look  at 
the  wallet  and  the  knife.  I  could  see  the  puddle 
under  the  bed. 

In  the  bathroom  again,  I  picked  up  the  bloody 
bill  and  stared  at  it.  Benjamin  Franklin  smiled  at 
me.  I  wanted  to  cry,  and  I  tore  it  up  into  little 
pieces  and  dropped  them  in  the  toilet  and  flushed 
them.  Then  I  watched  them  spin  around  the  bowl 
in  the  red  water  and  swoosh  away,  and  they  were 
gone. 

That  was  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I'm  still  wash- 
ing my  hands.  They  look  clean,  but  then  I  stare 
at  them  and  the  spots  of  blood  come  back,  and  I 
can't  seem  to  get  them  out. 

If  anybody  can  hear  me  talking,  you  proba- 
bly think  I'm  crazy  to  be  washing  my  hands  and 
talking  to  myself.  But  I'm  not.  I  know  that  if  I 
keep  telling  this  story,  sooner  or  later  Lenny  will 
hear  me,  and  come  and  take  his  hoodoo  off  of  me. 
But  he'd  better  do  it  soon,  or  I  really  will  go  crazy. 
Can  you  hear  me,  Lenny?  I'm  almost  out  of  soap. 

I  never  figured  I'd  wind  up  killing  anyone. 
But  Lenny  had  a  hundred  dollar  bill,  and  I  didn't. 
It  was  as  simple  as  that.  It  was  last  night,  and  I 
went  to  Grimm's  Grocery  to  get  some  milk  .   .   . 

Steve  Johnson 
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Randy  Gachet 
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Winner  of  Outstanding  Poetry  Award 


Art  for  gods'  Sake 

He  is  Apollo,  when  sculpting 

Molding  boulders  into  delicate  features 

A  face  he  knows,  but  given  to  some  imagination 

A  dream-like  creature.  His  hands  caress  clay 

Into  perfected  curves  from  nose  to  fingertip  to 

Faintly  turned  knee.  He  wants  her  to  be  free,  but 

The  flowing  must  be  restrained,  as  must  he,  by  the 

Plaster. 

Yet, 

He  is  Dionysus,  when  loving 

Holding  his  inspiration  of  warm  reality 

Fired  not  by  kiln  but  by  desire,  unrestainded. 

He  grasps  not  the  ideal  stone  image.  However,  more 

Intoxifying  is  her  imperfection.  Empty  echoes  of  the  hall 

Fill  with  music,  rythmically  joining  in  with  this 

Celebration  of  fertility. 

Janie  Shelswell-White 
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Collette  Barrett  is  a  sophmore  majoring  in  English.  She  has  a  strong  interest 
in  philosophy.  This  is  her  second  year  for  being  published  in  Quad. 

Bethanne  Bethard  is  a  sophmore  from  Birmingham. 


Sammy  Busby  is  a  senior  majoring  in  History  and  French.   He  was  recently 
selected  to  serve  as  the  College  Publications  Business  Manager. 

Glenn  DiNella  is  a  junior  from  Sheffield. 

Randy  Gachet  is  an  art  major  with  an  emphasis  in  sculpture.   His  work  has 
appeared  in  the  1985  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art  Biannual  Show. 


Rebecca  Gilman  is  a  senior  majoring  in  English.  Her  poetry  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Frontier,  Middlebury  College's  literary  magazine.  Rebecca's  play  Always 
Open  was  one  of  ten  plays  honored  in  the  Young  Playwrights  Festival  at  Middlebury 
and  was  produced  off-broadway  in  New  York. 

Georgia  Goff  is  a  freshman  majoring  in  English.  She  says  her  interests  are 
parties,  men,  and  biophysics. 

Joe  Goldstein  is  a  freshman  and  graduated  from  Homewood  High  School. 


Ryan  Goodman  is  a  sophmore  from  Huntsville.  Ryan  is  majoring  in  Psychol- 
ogy and  was  born  under  the  "sign"  Gemini. 

Ted  Haigler  confesses  he  is  a  "freshman  with  no  plans." 
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Whitney  Hamilton  is  a  Birmingham  native  in  her  fourth  year  at  'Southern. 
She  is  majoring  in  art. 

Steve  Johnson  is  a  sophmore  majoring  in  English.  Steve  recently  won  honor- 
able mention  in  the  Second  Annual  Oktoberfest  Fiction  Writing  Competition.  He 
reveals,  "I'm  only  visiting  this  planet." 

Jim  McAnally  is  a  sophmore  from  Nashville. 

Burt  Oliver  is  a  junior  with  a  psychology  major.  His  poetry  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Quad  before.  When  asked  what  information  should  be  included  in  his 
biographical  sketch,  Burt's  answer  was,  "Hell,  I  don't  know." 


William  M.  Ramsey  teaches  English  at  'Southern.    He  has  an  interest  in 
classical  Persian  poetry. 

Jennifer  Root  is  from  Toney,  Alabama.  She  is  a  sophmore  majoring  in  biology 
and  psychology. 


Janie  Shelswell-White  is  a  senior  majoring  in  English.  Janie  was  published 
in  last  year's  Quad. 

Jeff  Talley  is  a  junior  majoring  in  accounting  and  English.    This  fall  issue  is 
the  first  to  publish  any  of  Jeff's  work. 

Lara  Vick  is  a  sophmore  from  Daphne,  Alabama.  She  is  majoring  in  Business 
Administration. 

Donald  Yessick  was  published  in  last  year's  Quad.  He  is  a  sophmore  majoring 
in  computer  science  and  English. 
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